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SHIROMANI AKALI DAL'S PLEA 



FOR 

FEDERAL POLITY 

Federalization of Indian polity, involving restructuration of the Centre-States 
relationship and decentralization of power accordingly, is essential for: 

(a) Preserving and safeguarding the being and self-identity of the nations and 
nationalities that collectively make the Indian people; 

(b) Protecting the rights and interests of the minorities; 

(c) Realizing the imperatives and demands of democracy, democratic system and 
functioning, and 

(d) Removing impediments in the way of economic growth and progress caused by 
lopsided over- centralized, monopolistic planning. 

In other words, what is needed is a basic change in the organizational pattern of 
political power, that is, a radical transformation of the system as a whole. 

The mass upsurge against the emergency, reflected in the last Lok Sabha elections, was 
not merely a verdict against the then authoritarian regime of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, but also a 
rejection of the very political stereotypes of the system built over the last 30 years of the 
Congress rule. In fact, in a larger perspective, the origin and genesis of emergency can be 
traced back to these political stereotypes that made it possible for one individual to 
monopolise all power, to establish personal hegemony over the Party apparatus as well as the 
Governmental machinery to subvert democratic processes and to suppress civil liberties of the 
people. If all this and much more could happen (as is claimed) without violation of the letter 
of the Constitution, then surely there is something fundamentally wrong with the very basis 
of the given Indian polity and the structure of our system. It is in this context that one can 
really understand the significance of the concept of total revolution put forward by Shri J.P. 
Narayan. In other words what was witnessed in March, 1977 was not merely an electoral 
phenomenon replacing one party by another. It was not only a Vote for change of 
Government but really a Mandate for a radical change of the system itself. 

This necessitates having a fresh look at the political stereotypes of the system as well as 
the very basis and orientation of our polity so as to effect a radical restructuration thereof. 

It is only in this context that one can understand the real significance of the demand 
for autonomy of the States in a federal framework. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal stands committed to this demand in pursuance of the 
policy-programme approved by its Working Committee meeting on October 16-17, 1973 that 
has come to be known as the historic Anandpur Sahib Resolution. The post-emergency Lok 
Sabha and Vidhan Sabha elections were fought and won by the Dal on this very plank. 

One of the political stereotypes of the previous regime has been the stock argument 
that it is only a strong Centre that can counter the fissiparous tendencies and that a weak 



Centre would encourage secessionist trends that could ultimately lead to dismemberment of 
the Union of India. Coupled with this argument is the assertion that in the past whenever the 
Central Government became weak, India became prone to foreign aggressions, infiltrations 
and interferences. Hence the plea for a strong Central Government to keep the integrity of 
India intact against both internal secession and external aggression. Historically it remains a 
moot point as to whether foreign invasions over India were due to a weak Central 
Government or to the internal decadent conditions of Indian Society that had insulated itself 
against change and progress. The argument relating to the so-called divisive tendencies is 
equally untenable. "Danger to national unity and integrity of India" is nothing but a bogey to 
suppress the righteous demand of autonomy. The 30-year regime of the Congress Party 
strove hard constitutionally as well as politically to build up a strong Centre at the cost of the 
States. The unitary character of the Constitution created conditions for concentration of 
power at the top while the almost uninterrupted Congress rule in the country from 1947 to 
March, 1977 led to centralized political power. Has the constitutional and political monolith 
that the Congress regime fostered at the Centre succeeded in curbing the so-called fissiparous 
elements? Have we realized in full measure national integration? The very fact that we still 
talk of the need of emotional unity and are still worried about centrifugal tendencies shows 
that despite our (constitutionally and politically) strong Centre we are far away from the goal 
of national cohesion. The truth of the matter is that centrifugal tendencies are there mainly as 
a reaction to the centralizing trends of our polity aimed at uniformity in the name of unity, 
and conformity in the name of cohesion. If we really desire national integration, then, what is 
required is a basic change in the approach to the problem under reference. We will have to 
discard the political stereotype that a monolithic Centre, fortified by unitary Constitution, 
capable of enforcing uniformity and conformity is the only guarantee for national integration 
and territorial integrity of our country. India is a country characterized by religious, cultural, 
ethnic and linguistic diversity. This diversity is reflected in the variety of nations, nationalities 
and minorities living in India, making it a multi-national society at the empirical level. In such 
a situation national integration is realizable only in and through a pluralistic society which 
alone can ensure unity in diversity, as against the unitarian society that aims at uniformity and 
conformity. So far the majoritarian approach has been somewhat like this: Conform or be 
reduced to a sub-national level. Far from seeking Indianization of the Hindu tradition, what 
has been attempted at is Hinduization of the Indian tradition. The centrifugal tendencies in 
fact arise as a reaction against such an approach. If we really seek genuine national 
integration, conditions must be created wherein our nations, minorities and nationalities 
would get woven into the national fabric while keeping intact their identity and essence. The 
requisite conditions can be created only in the form of a pluralistic society which by its very 
nature demands a federal framework. It is only in such a federalized setup that the Sikh 
community (which is a nation, sui generis, as well as a national minority) and other nations, 
nationalities and minorities including our tribal groups can hope to keep their identity intact 
and inviolate. A unitary polity leads to a unitary society with little scope for the flowering of 
the religious, cultural and ethnic variety. 

The historical experience of other countries shows that federal polity ensures unity, 
integrity and progress on an enduring basis. Take for instance the case of the USSR. Under 
Article 76 of its Constitution (adopted at the seventh special Session of the Supreme Soviet on 
October 7, 1977) each constituent State of the Union, known as Union Republic, is not only 
autonomous but sovereign also, entitled to have its own Constitution and exercise of 



"independent authority" in specified spheres. Article 72 ensures for each constituent Union 
Republic "the right freely to secede from the USSR." Article 80 confers on the federating 
Union Republics "the right to enter into relations with other states, conclude treaties with 
them, exchange diplomatic and consular representatives and take part in the work of 
international organizations." Accordingly some federating Units (Union Republics) of the 
Soviet Union are member countries of the U.N.O in their own independent sovereign right. 
All this knocks out the unitarian shibboleth that strengthening of the federating units, ipso 
facto, means weakening of the Centre and vice versa. This either/or approach, one of the 
political stereotypes of the old regime, consciously or unconsciously fails to take note of the 
fact that the Union and the States constitute an organic unity in which add to the strength of 
'parts' would not detract from but add to the strength of the 'whole' and conversely the 
weakening of the 'parts' in the long range would mean weakening of the 'whole'. The concept 
of autonomously 'strong' States is in a way opposite of the notion of a strong Centre. Both 
the Centre and the States have to grow in strength in a coordinate manner and not at the cost 
of each other. So federalizing our polity would provide a natural and genuine basis for a 
strong Centre. This is how we could and should evolve a new pattern of power in which 
strengthening of the States would mean simultaneous strengthening of the Centre and the 
complementary strengthening of both the Union and the States would mean strengthening of 
the country as a 'whole'. This in fact is one of the lessons of the emergency experience. A 
one-sidedly strong Centre can easily turn into an authoritarian Centre under the absolute 
control of one individual, owing to the unitary character of our Constitution that has in 
operation reduced the States to a subservient status, legislatively, executively and financially. 
There is a direct relationship between unitary setup and dictatorship, between over-centralized 
polity and authoritarianism. Did not the emergency weaken the national fabric as a whole? 
Did it not demolish the edifice of democracy in our country? The Constitution as it stands 
today provides for no real and substantial legislative resistance on the part of the States to the 
authoritarian arbitrariness of the Centre, if it chooses to impose dictatorship and subvert 
democracy. 

The concept of total revolution implies that democracy should not merely remain a 
periodical exercise of electing a Government but should become the lifestyle of the nation 
expressing itself out in democratic processes and institutions at the grassroots level. Such a 
conception of democracy can strike deep roots only in a federal framework, as concentration 
of power at the apex leaves litde scope for mass-participation at the decision-making and 
policy-planning levels. Moreover a democratic setup is inconceivable without a multi-party 
system. Such a multi-party system in a country with the vastness and diversity of India has to 
take into account the likelihood of a ruling Party in a State being other than the one at the 
Centre. In such a situation a harmonious relationship between the Centre and the State 
concerned is feasible only in a federal structure which alone is capable of resolving the 
contradictions that inevitably arise when the political complexion at the Centre is other than 
the one obtaining in a State. 

It would be worthwhile to understand the class character of the plea for a monolithic 
Centre. As the historical experience of the developing countries shows, monopoly-capitalism 
far from being opposed to State capitalism in fact derives sustenance and strength from the 
latter. As State capitalism requires a concentration of power at the apex, so the logic of 
circumstances makes monopoly-capitalism seek a strong monolithic Centre for its own vested 



interests. Whether public sector of economy gravitates towards State capitalism or leads to 
socialism depends to a very large extent on the way political power is organised. From this 
angle federalization of polity and decentralization of power is essential for public sector 
developing along democratic, non-capitalist lines. 

The near-failure of the planning process in India during the last 30 years of the 
Congress rule owes a lot to the centralised planning imposed from above, made possible by 
the unitary bias of the Constitution. For democratization of the planning process, the unitary 
monolith must give way to federalistic structure. 

The Constitution as it stands today contains certain provisions which militate against 
not only the autonomy of the States but also the very self-identity of the minority nations and 
nationalities. For instance Article 3 of the Constitution empowers the Parliament, which in 
actuality means the Centre, to destroy or dilute the very self- identity of a State in such a way 
as to undo the ethnic, linguistic, religious and cultural homogeneity of a minority nation or a 
nationality inhabiting that State. Under Article 250 of the Constitution the Centre is 
competent to bring within its legislative domain all matters given in the State List when a 
proclamation of emergency is in operation. Thus the whole system turns into a unitary form, 
discarding even the illusion of federalism. Even in normal times under Article 249 of the 
Constitution the Union on the plea of 'national interest' can appropriate to itself the legislative 
powers in respect of the State List. There is no such power with the federal Government in 
the U.SA. and in many other democratic countries. Then there are vast powers with the Centre 
(under Articles 256, 257, 339, 353, 360 etc. of the Constitution) to issue administrative 
direction to the States, a failure to comply with such direction entails supersession of the State 
Government concerned. Such unlimited powers given to the Centre by the unitary provisions 
of the Constitution pave the way towards dictatorship through democratic, that is, 
constitutional means. This is where the logic of one-sidedly strong Centre, that is, 
authoritarian Centre leads to. 

The Planning Commission which is neither envisaged in the Constitution nor has any 
statutory basis, has virtually made irrelevant the Finance Commission which is rooted in the 
Constitution. The Finance Commission which is constitutionally entrusted with the duty of 
distribution of revenues between the Union and the States was envisaged to provide for 
financial resources to the States as a matter of right. On the other hand the Planning 
Commission, eroding the field of Finance Commission, has reduced the States to a 
beggar-status by doling out grants-in-aid at the discretion of the Centre, instead of the 
rightful claim of the States to the revenues through the Finance Commission. The financial 
dependence of the States on the ad-hoc discretion of the Centre is clear from the following: 

"What is worse is that a major part of this financing is done not through statutory 
provision under Article 275 through the Finance Commission, but through the 
discretionary grants disbursed by the Planning Commission. In fact, ever since the 
beginning of the Planning there has been an increasing role of the discretionary grants, as 
percentage of the total Central aid to the States these stood 59% of the total Central aid in 
1951-52 and rose to 71 % in 1965-66. As against this, the role of statutory grants has 
correspondingly decreased; while these formed 41% of the total aid in 1951-52, the 
percentage was reduced to 27 in 1965-66." Union-State Relations in India, The Institute of 
Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies, Delhi, 1969, page 190, foot-note 39) 



It is not only through the Planning Commission that the Centre has over the years eroded 
the powers and functions of the States but also by certain executive and other measures. The 
transfer of Education from the State List to the Concurrent List is just one instance of the 
way in which the Centre has been making inroads into the legislative domain of the States. 

The creation of certain Central Agencies, and their deployment in the State-Central 
Reserve Police, Border Security Police, Industrial Security Force-tighten the stranglehold of 
the Centre round the necks of the States which are already in the executive grip of the Union 
through All-India Services under the Central Control. 

The erosion of the powers and functions of the States, a few instances of which are given 
above, must be undone to restore at least that measure of autonomy of the States as was 
originally envisaged in the Constitution, so that the constituent units do not remain politically, 
legislatively, financially and administratively subservient and subordinate to the Centre. 

What is the essence of the problem under discussion? The question of autonomy is not at 
all that of merely placing additional resources at the disposal of the States, giving the units 
some more 'say' at the decision-taking levels and in the planning process or that of providing 
sops to the constituent parts. The crux of the matter is that of sharing political sovereignty 
which is not the prerogative, predicate, attribute or quality of the Centre alone; both the 
Centre and the States partake of political sovereignty in a coordinate manner. Seen from this 
angle, the case for autonomy of the States, involving as it does the decentralization of power, 
is essentially a question of creating and realizing a truly federal polity in which the States 
would enjoy shareable attributes of sovereignty in a coordinate manner with the Centre. As 
observed by our Supreme Court: 

"political sovereignty is distributed between the Union of India and the States with greater 
weightage in favour of the Union" (State of West Bengal Vs. Union of India, 1964 (I) 
S.C.R. 371, page 398). 

It is this 'greater weightage', tilting the balance, that is sought to be corrected so as to 
ensure harmonious equilibrium between the Union and the constituent units. This requires 
federalization of polity and decentralization of power — legislative, financial and executive. 

The following are some of the suggested measures towards federalization of Indian polity 
and autonomy of the States therein: 

1. As suggested by the Document on Central -State Relations adopted by the West 
Bengal Cabinet in December 1977, the Preamble to the Constitution should be amended 
so as to incorporate the expression 'federal' to characterize the Republic of India as such. 
But that alone is not sufficient. To give explicit recognition to the historical fact of 
multiplicity of distinct nations, nationalities and minorities composing the Indian people, 
the Preamble should predicate the Indian State to be 'multinational' is character. 

2. The Centre should not have the power or competence to destroy or dilute the 
ethnic, cultural and linguistic self-identity of a federating, constituent unit. 



3. While restricting the imposition of emergency only in the event of exceptional 
circumstances (foreign aggression) it should be constitutionally ensured that during the 
Proclamation of Emergency the federal setup remains intact and does not automatically 
and consequentially change into a unitary one as at present. 

4. The members of the Rajya Sabha should be directly elected by the people on the 
principle of equality of the States as autonomous units. In other words the Rajya Sabha 
should become representative of the States. The diversity of nations, nationalities and 
minorities should be adequately reflected in the composition of Rajya Sabha. 

5. There should be redistribution of subjects among the Union List, the Concurrent 
List and the State List on the basis of federal principles, as sought by the Shiromani Akali 
Dal in its Sri Anandpur Sahib Resolution. 

6. The legislature of a State should have exclusive power and competence to 
legislate over matters given in the redrawn State List. 

7. The residual powers should vest with the States. 

8. Executive power in respect of matters included in the Concurrent List, 
irrespective of the fact as to whether legislation is by the Centre or by the State, should 
vest with the States as was envisaged in the Government of India Act, 1935. 

9. The institution of Governor, his powers, functions and duties should be brought 
in line with federal polity so that the Governor does not remain an executive agent of the 
Centre but become truly constitutional Head of a State. The Office of Governor should be 
made elective. 

10. Constitutional provisions which empower the Centre to dissolve a State 
Government and/or its assembly should have no place in a federal framework. In the 
event of constitutional break-down in a State, there should be a provision for immediate 
holding of elections and installation of a new democratic Government as in the case of 
breakdown of constitutional machinery at the Centre. If there is no provision for the 
President to take over the General Government in the event of failure of constitutional 
processes, then, there is no justification for the Presidential powers when a similar 
contingency arises in a State. 

11. The question of decentralization or financial power is an essential ingredient of 
the concept of autonomy. The States should have real and effective financial autonomy 
which means that the States should have their own independent sources of revenue as well 
as statutory share in the central revenues through Finance Commission. At present there is 
a complex system of levy, collection and allocation of taxes making the States absolutely 
dependent upon the Centre. For instance, there are certain duties levied by the Centre but 
collected and retained by the States. Then there are certain taxes levied and collected by the 
Centre and then allocated to the States. There is another category of taxes which are 
levied, collected and retained by the Centre. The fourth main category relates to taxes, 



such as income tax, which are levied and collected by the Centre and are divisible between 
the Union and the States. The taxing powers should be federalized the Union taxes/duties 
should be demarcated from the States' domain of taxation. Apart from statutory share in 
the Union Revenues, the States should have the exclusive power to levy, collect and retain 
the taxes/ duties within their own sphere. For purpose of uniformity of taxation in the 
States, the Centre may issue guidelines from time to time. Income tax should be 
provincialised; though it may be levied by the Centre for the sake of uniformity, the 
collection should be by and through the State Agencies. As the income tax is divisible 
between the Union and the States, the States after collection should contribute to the 
central pool a fixed share out of the income tax revenue. 

The Finance Commission should be reactivated to discharge its constitutional duties, thus 
dispensing with the extraneous role of the Planning Commission which has not only 
imposed centralized planning but also made the States dependent on the discretionary funds 
provided by the Centre. 

12. The present pattern of centralized planning should be decentralized and 
democratized enabling the States to draft their respective plans according to their own 
needs, imperatives and priorities. To ensure participation of the masses in the planning 
process, its decentralization is a 'must'. 

13. To ensure executive autonomy of the States, it is essential that the vast directive 
powers vesting with the Centre should be dropped so that the States do not remain 
subservient to the Central Executive; in place of the directive powers there should be 
provision for co-ordination and consultative machinery among the States as also between the 
Union and the States. 

14. The field of All India (Federal) Services should be demarcated from the field of the 
State Executive machinery. The Executive machinery in a State should be under the direct 
control and discipline of the State Government itself. 

15. The States should be free from the stranglehold of the Central Agencies (like the 
Central Reserve Police etc.) 



